A RACE FOR A GIRDLE. 


By Jane Marsh Parker. 


The race-course was between the Old World 
and the New. The racers were telegraph com¬ 
panies. One was called the “ Russian Over¬ 
land ”; the other the “ Atlantic Cable.” 

The track of the “ Russian ” lay between 
New Westminster in British Columbia, and 
Moscow in Russia. Up through the unex¬ 
plored Fraser River Valley it was to run, then 
on through the untracked wilderness of Alaska, 
across Bering Strait, over the timberless steppes 
of Arctic Siberia, and along the dreary coast 
of the Okhotsk Sea to the mouth of the Amoor. 
There the American racers, called “ Western 
Union,” were to give over the race to the Rus¬ 
sian telegraph department, which was to make 
its best time in reaching Moscow. 

Western Union said it could cover the ground 
in about two years. The cost would be about 
five millions of dollars; but what was five mil¬ 
lions of dollars if the prize could be won — an 
electric girdle for the earth ? 

The path of the “ Atlantic ” cable was to be on 
a tableland some two miles deep in the ocean, 
reaching from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

The summer of 1865 found the world watch¬ 
ing this race with great interest. It opened 
when the fleet of the Russian Expedition set 
sail from San Francisco, northward bound. 
The “ Atlantic ” people at the same time were 
stowing away gigantic coils of cable into the 
capacious hold of the “ Great Eastern ”— a 
new cable some 2000 miles long. 

It is hard to believe that only about thirty 
years ago there was no telegraphing between 
the Old World and the New — no reading at 
our breakfast-tables of what London, Paris, and 
Berlin did the evening before, as well as what 
took place in China, Cape Town, or any part 
of the globe. News from across the Atlantic 
came by ocean steamers. Think of having to 
wait a week before hearing of an earthquake 
in Italy, or an uprising in Timbuctoo. 


In 1844 Professor Morse had convinced the 
world that the Magnetic Telegraph could write 
and send news like the lightning, eozcept across 
the ocean. He said that could be done, but 
no one had succeeded in doing it. 

Before 1865 there had been three efforts to 
lay an Atlantic cable. Each effort had been 
a stupendous failure, and that at a loss of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Some 1200 miles of cable, 
made fast at the Ireland end, were lying in the 
Atlantic — to say nothing of the total loss of 
the first cable. 

In 1858, great had been the public rejoicing 
over a cable which for a fortnight was believed 
to be a complete success. Then silence and 
failure followed. It had died in its bed, and 
unless it had been for Cyrus W. Field pos¬ 
sibly there never had been another attempt to 
make for the earth a girdle of gutta-percha 
and wire. 

Therefore Atlantic cables were decidedly un¬ 
popular. Eminent engineers declared that they 
had no faith in long-distance submarine ca¬ 
bles. The Western Union, the mighty telegraph 
company, would not invest in one. True, there 
were several long cables which were working 
successfully, but their length was nothing in 
comparison to that demanded for reaching 
across the Atlantic. There were cables be¬ 
tween Malta and Alexandria, Dover and Calais, 
and Newfoundland and Cape Breton. The 
Red Sea Cable, however, had failed or “ fiz¬ 
zled,” to use an expression then popular con¬ 
cerning it, and Great Britain had invested one 
million pounds sterling in that Red Sea Cable. 

The Western Union directors were shrewd 
business men. Five millions of dollars was 
little in comparison with the benefit they would 
receive could they get telegraphic communica¬ 
tion with Europe, and they then believed that 
the only way was by land. The public agreed 
with them nearly unanimously. And so the two 
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projects — the overland and the submarine — 
were pitted against each other. 

A very unequal race it seemed at the outset. 
The Overland was strong and vigorous, the 
Atlantic was broken by former failures. The 
Overland was popular, and had plenty of money 
back of it; the Atlantic was derided, and “only 
fools/’ it was said, “ would invest in it.” 

The fleet of the Russian Expedition which 
sailed from San Francisco in the summer of 1865 
was quite a navy. There were ocean steamers, 
sailing-vessels, coast and river boats, and Rus¬ 
sian and American ships of the line, with a 
promise of a vessel from her Majesty’s navy. 
The expedition was well officered, and about 
120 men were enlisted — men of superior 
ability in every department. The supplies 
embraced everything that could be needed. 
Thousands of tons of wire, some 300 miles 
of cable, insulators, wagons, etc. 

The expedition was divided into four parties. 
One sailed for British Columbia; another for 
the Yukon; another for Siberia; and another 
for the Anadyn region — that desolate tract 
far north of Kamchatka. It was more than 
two years before some of those “telegraph 
boys” heard from home. The story of their 
heroism and endurance in exploring a route 
for the telegraph, cutting poles on snow-shoes 
and dragging them across the desolate arctic 
wastes, is graphically told in the books written 
by members of the expedition, such as Ken- 
nan’s “ Tent-Life in Siberia,” Bush’s “ Rein¬ 
deer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes,” Dali’s “ Alaska,” 
and others. 

August 26, 1866, the Great Eastern landed 
its cable at Trinity Bay, and the whole world 
was electrified by the news that it worked per¬ 
fectly— that the victory had been won. More 
than that. The Great Eastern not long after¬ 
ward picked up the cable lost the year before, and 
that too was soon in working order. Two elec¬ 
tric girdles had been clasped around the earth. 

The success of the “Atlantic” was defeat 
for the “ Russian.” An overland telegraph- 
line could never compete with the submarine 
cables. The first triumphant “ click, click! ” 
at Trinity Bay was therefore the death-blow of 
the Russian scheme, and all work connected 
with that project was at once abandoned. 


But the workers — the brave men facing 
famine among the wild Chookchees — buried 
in their lonely huts waiting for some news from 
their comrades, or straining every nerve to 
complete their share of the great work — how 
pathetic that so many of them did not hear 
what had happened in some cases for more than 
a year after the success of the cable! 

Some of the most terrible experiences of 
the members of the expedition were endured 
long after the project had been abandoned 
by its promoters, and when they were working 
all in vain — if good, honest work is ever all 
in vain. 

Not until July, 1867, did the Siberian party 
hear the great news. They boarded a whaler 
which had put into their port, and read it in 
an old newspaper. They were not long in 
starting for home—in leaving their 15,000 
telegraph-poles for the camp-fires of the wan¬ 
dering natives. When the party at Nulato Bay 
heard the news, they hung all the black cloth 
they could spare upon the poles planted in the 
hard frozen earth, and left them for the birds 
to roost upon. 

August, 1867, found some 120 men of the 
expedition in camp at Plover Bay, waiting for 
the ship the Western Union was to send after 
them. It seemed a pity that so much of the 
lives of those men should have been spent in 
such dreary exile and hard labor, and all for 
naught. Only four members of the expedition 
had died, terrible as had been the experiences 
of the majority. The fickle world, which had 
so loudly cheered the going forth of the expe¬ 
dition, had quite forgotten its fate in rejoicing 
over the Atlantic cable. 

The loss to the Western Union was about 
$3,000,000 — a loss hardly felt in the gain 
which came to the telegraph company in the 
success of the cable. 

When we remember the explorations and 
scientific gains of the “Western Union Russian 
Overland Extension,” we can hardly call it a 
complete failure. Perhaps it is one of those 
defeated successes whose results we are never 
to know. It was a fair race, and now that we 
have nearly a dozen cables crossing the north¬ 
ern Atlantic, it is doubtful if the idea of an 
overland will ever be revived. 
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